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PERSISTENCE OF CHINESE NATIONALISM 





7 is particularly easy just now, but far 
from accurate, to identify the fate of 
Chinese nationalism with that of the Kuo- 
mingtang party. The Kuomingtang party 
has been the most recent and, with little 
question, the most efficient vehicle of na- 
tionalism. But it is not the nationalist 
movement. That movement in China rep- 
resents, not a party, but a spirit abroad 
in the land. In some form or other the 
western world will one day have to deal 
with it, quite regardless of what disasters 
may overtake the particular machinery set 
up under the inspiration of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. It has persisted through definite 
stages, survived the collapse of other ve- 
hicles and the elimination of other pilots. 
The one thing that can with some certainty 
be said is that with all these turns and 
overturns the hold of nationalism upon the 
Chinese people has steadily increased. 
That fact surpasses in importance the 
news of the way today’s tide may happen 
to be running. 


The revolution of 1911 was an expres- 
sion of Chinese nationalism in the making. 
But it was a surface affair. The men in 
its leadership were war-horse revolution- 
ists. Their plot among the soldiers of the 
Manchus was unexpectedly successful. 
The immediate result scarcely touched the 
life of China. 


With the Student Movement of 1919, 
however, Chinese nationalism advanced a 
very definite stage forward. Its scope was 
widened to include the new intelligentsia 
of the country. From that day to this 
every graduate of a higher school in China 
has provided an almost certain recruit to 
the ranks of the nationalist movement; 
and the spirit of these young men and 
women has continued to furnish no small 
amount of the drive behind it. 


The present advance of nationalism, 


under the Kuomingtang, has begun, for ~ 
the first time, to draw the masses of the 
people into effective and understanding 
participation. The first steps toward this 
were taken by the students when, eight 
years ago, they enlisted the people in an 
effective boycott against Japan and under- 
took a program of mass education in the 
issues involved. It is hardly deniable that 
the progress of the Kuomingtang during 
the last year has been made possible al- 
most as much by the activities of peasants 
and laborers as by the military successes 
of the army. The task of developing a 
popular support for the nationalist move- 
ment is far from finished. But enough 
progress has been made to indicate that 
the movement itself is likely to persist 
until the nation is united and has estab- 
lished its international autonomy. 

It is an indication of the prevailing 
strength of nationalism in China that the 
Peking government, secure within the fist 
of General Chang Tso-lin, issued a pro- 
nationalist pronouncement a few days ago. 
There is something decidedly askew in 
the picture of the Manchurian war-lord 
initiating a crusade of such a sort. His 
principles and his policies have been, for 
the most part, mediaeval. They have 
given rise to a vast amount of unrest in 
the northern provinces and have stimu- 
lated, where they sought to suppress, the 
spirit of nationalism. It is safe to say 
that Chang was led to pay to nationalism 
only the tribute of expediency. 

Meanwhile, in the south, General Chiang 
Kai-shek has gone into temporary retire- 
ment with one great achievement to his 
credit. He has awakened the nationalists 
of China, inside the Kuomingtang party 
and out of it, to the threat of Soviet dom- 
ination. He split the party to doit. But 
he carried with him the strongest element 
among the Chinese: the merchants, the 








Christians and a large majority of the 
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students. Now, with Russia in process 
of elimination, there seems to be some 
likelihood that Hankow and Nanking will 
combine on a program that is strictly 
Chinese and nationalist. 

Chiang Kai-shek represented moderate 
nationalism, which is merely another way 
of saying that he represented bona-fide 
nationalism. Because his program was 
moderate he was more bitterly opposed 
by the anti-Chinese group among the for- 
eigners in China than the extremists had 
ever been. There was always a chance, 
so long as the extremists were helping to 
direct affairs, that an incident might be 
precipitated which would make interven- 
tion by the Powers inevitable and, thus, 
remove the nationalist threat to the status 
quo of the foreigner. With Chiang’s mod- 
erate wing, however, there was much less 
likelihood of any such provocative inci- 
dent. His program was all the more ir- 
resistible because it was moderate. And 
those who were out, at all odds, to pre- 
vent the establishment of Chinese au- 
tonomy made it plain enough that they 
stood in greater fear of Chiang than of 
Borodin. 

A majority of the officials of the Han- 
kow régime, who were never Communist, 
will welcome, doubtless, an opportunity to 
unite with Nanking on Nanking’s plat- 
form. But to forecast a moderate victory 
in the fusion of the two régimes involves 
the hazardous business of conjecture. 
Whatever happens to the Kuomingtang, 
however, and to the factions that are 
struggling to control it, the spirit of na- 
tionalism in China is likely to persist and, 
losing this, to find a new vehicle for its 
progress. 

STANLEY HIGH 


Disarmament Looms Large 


HE eighth regular Assembly of the 

League of Nations opened on Septem- 
ber 5 under the acting presidency of Sefior 
Villegas of Chile. Sefior Guani, the vet- 
eran delegate of Uruguay, has since been 
elected President of the Assembly. 

The disarmament question seems upper- 
most in the minds of all the delegates and 
in his opening speech Sefior Villegas cau- 
tiously referred to the “apparent slow- 
ness” of the work of the League Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference and outlined the immense diffi- 
culties facing it. The failure of the Cool- 
idge Three-Power Naval Conference has 
again left the burden of disarmament with 
Geneva. 

Interest now centers on the work of the 
Third Commission of the Assembly which 
is charged with the problem of disarma- 
ment. The advisability of holding the 
November meeting of the Preparatory 
Commission and the failure of that Com- 


mission to accomplish anything as yet will 
be hotly discussed. Curiously enough 
Germany and France both support the 
November meeting, while Britain is seek- 
ing an indefinite delay. It is probable that 
Foreign Minister Stresemann will take the 
opportunity in his opening speech to point 
out again that Germany, having fulfilled 
her obligations, accordingly expects the 
other powers to disarm as agreed in Ar- 
ticle 8 of the League Covenant. And it 
is more than likely that he will bring up 
the Rhineland occupation question. 


Rumors of a non-aggression pact for 
Eastern Europe are rife at Geneva. This 
would naturally involve the delicate sub- 
jects of Russia, strained Polish-German 
relations, troubles in the Baltic countries 
and unsettled conditions in some of the 
states of the Little Entente. While at 
present denials of these rumors are more 
current than confirmations, Warsaw is 
definitely reported to be drafting such a 
pact with a view to introducing it into the 
present Assembly. Germany with the 
supposed support of Britain is of course 
opposed to solidifying her present Eastern 
frontiers and the Czechs threaten to raise 
the 1924 Geneva Protocol from its grave. 
Although the printed agenda of this As- 
sembly is very dull, there may be fire- 
works on Lake Leman this September 
after all. 

M. S. W. 





Pending a decision by the Mexican 
courts on the constitutionality of the 
land and oil laws, President Calles has 
expressed a hope that a just and equitable 
settlement, without variation on Mexico’s 
part from the principles already laid down, 
could be reached with Americans possess- 
ing interests in Mexico. 


President Calles also expressed regret 
in his speech before the Mexican Congress 
on September 1 that relations with the 
United States “so fundamentally import- 
ant in our national life for patent reasons 
of commercial intercourse and neighbor- 
liness unfortunately assume a character 
of indecision frequently resulting in dis- 
agreement.” 





The reverberations of the Anglo-Soviet 
rift have not yet ceased. The publica- 
tion in Paris of documents alleged to have 
been written by members of the staff of 
the Soviet Legation and purporting to 
prove its complicity with the Riff uprising 
has been followed by a new expression of 
anti-Soviet sentiment. Ambassador Rak- 
ovsky’s immediate recall from Paris was 
demanded by the French press on Sep- 
tember 3 when it became known that his 
signature appeared on a declaration of the 
Third International containing appeals to 
foreign workers. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express im the News Bulletin. 
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